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PARLOUR COMPANION. — 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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CLARA HUBERT. 


CLARA HUBERT was the third 
daughter of Charles Hubert, formerly 
an eminent merchant of the city of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Hubert had the misfortune 
to lose his wife, after a happy union of 
ten years; she died leaving behind her 
three daughters and one son. Clara, 
who-forms the subject of the following 


‘ history, was only five years old at this 


distressing period, and consequently, 
was not sensible of the value of the 
mother she had lost. Mr. Hubert being 
in the prime of life, and feeling the 
want of a partner to superintend the 
concerns of his household ; after a lapse 
of fourteen months from the decease of 
his wife, introduced a new mother to 
his little family. For some time affairs 
wore a very pleasing aspect, and Mr. 
Hubert’s friends congratulated him on 
his seemingly prudent choice; but the 
period was not far distant when all these 
flattering prospeets were to be over- 
clouded, and the demon of discord was 
fated to usurp the dwelling of harmony 
Mrs. Hubert was possessed 
of an ungovernable temper, which was 
only calm when no adverse event roused 
it into action. Such an event she was 
doomea to encounter. The children, 
in play, unfortunately happened to be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, which, in her 
eyes, was unpardonable. She broke 
out into a violent rage} and proceeded 








to such extremities, that Mr. Hubert, 
t@ keep peace, and preserve his children 
from abuse, removed them from his 


a 


house, and placed them under the guar- 
dianship of a maiden sister, who resided 


in another part of the city. Children . 


that are taken from under the eye of 
their parents, are very apt to suffer by 
the change. Such was the case with 
Mr. Hubert’s; who, feeling that the 
yoke of bondage was removed, consid- 
ered themselves as perfectly free to act 
as they pleased ; notwithstanding Miss 
Hubert used her utmost endeayours to 
restrain them within the bounds of so- 
briety and decorum. 

As Clara advanced to womanhood, 
she gave evident tokens of an amiable 
disposition. But her education had beer 
neglected. 


tation of her father gave her a tith 
move. Mr. Hubert was a man of 


world, and so taken up with its conceraut tiie 
that he neglected his duty as a parent “y”” 


and, excepting that he liberally provided 
for the temporal wants of his absent chil- 
dren, seldom gave a thought with re- 
gard to their future welfare and happi- 
ness. From this neglect, sprung a train 
of evils, the malignant influence of which 
he was destined to suffer ; and, ata pe- 
riod of his life too, when he was least 
enabled to endure them. 








Amelia was now a woman ; beautiful, 
lively, and engaging. Her company 


was courted by several gentlemen of 


She wanted an attentivure, 
mother to instruct her in domestic d@w% 
ties ; to counsel her against the sna@707° 
and delusions of the world;- and those 
short, to qualify her for that sphe», and in 


life, in which the fortune and the if S™#e*, 
























































family and reputation ; but her vivacity | 
would not permit them to be upon more | 
intimate terms with her, than mere po- 
liteness allowed. In the same street in 
which Miss Hubert resided, a young) 
man, named Saunderson, kept a dry- 
gooc store. She had purchased several 
small articles of him, at sundry times ; 
but one day having bought a piece of 
muslin, he insisted upon carrying it 
home for her. She endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from his intention, by in- 
forming him that her servant would 
save him that trouble ; but finding him 
resolute in his purpose ; and her entrea- 
ties in vain, she consented ; and he walk- 
ed with her to her place of residence. 
The next day Mr. Saunderson waited 
upon Clara to enquire concerning her 
health. Hence an intimacy commenced ; 
and after a courtship of six weeks, the 
beautiful Miss Hubert consented to 
elope with Saunderson. The evening 
for their nuptials was fixed. Saunder- 
son had taken lodgings in a distant part 
of the ¢ity ; and in conjunction with a 
friend, had settled the plan of their pro- 
ceeding, ‘The fatal period arrived; a 
coach was provided ; and Clara, placing 
herself under the protection of her lover 
nd his confidant, was hurried to a tav- 
n, where a clergyman being sent for, 
y were shortly united in the sacred 
‘ds of wedlock. 
(To be continued.) 
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in ingenious little work lately handed us by 
end, we met with a number of questions and 
aswers, relating to some important points in 


the conduct of females both before and after } 


marriage, from which we have selected the fol- 
lowing, thinking they might probably be inte- 
resting to some of our readers. } 

Q. When should a girl be out of lead- 
ing strings, or in other words, when may 
she answer for herself, without referring 
backwards and forwards to mamma? 

A. When she has prudence to walk 
alone, and can be satisfied in her heart 
and conscience, that she owes na farther 
duty to the author of her being, and the 
guide of her youth. 
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marry a man much older or much 
younger than one’s self ? 

A. The age should undoubtedly be 
on the side of the gentleman; but if 
there is too great a disparity either way, 
it is apt to lay the foundation of jealousy, 
and with jealousy, love can never dwell. 
Q. Should a woman conceal any 
thing from the man she has resolved to 
marry, that concerns herself? 

A. If she does, she is laying the 
foundation of future misery to herself 
and her husband; and if concealments 
are criminal in the immediate prospect 
of marriage, they are so in a tenfold de- 
gree afterwards. 

Q. Is it necessary to have an ardent 


| passion for the man whom we consent 


to attend to the altar, or is a match of 
prudence as likely to prove happy as a 
match of love? 

A. Without prudence there can be 
no happiness. In the married state, 
friendship is a more durable passion 
than love. 

Q. Should a married woman endea- 
vour to support her influence by resist- 
ance or by submission ? 

A. No man of a generous spirit will 
openly submit to be ruled by a woman ; 
and even the worst men will be more 
swayed by silent submission and an uni- 
form attention to please, than by the 
loudest remonstrances, even when they 
are felt to be just, 

Q. Is awoman when married to have 
no will of her owsif»» 

A. To support fer influence by her 
amiable qualities is truly honourable, 
and cannot fail to have the desired ef- 
fect; but what she gains by contention, 
will be infinitely more than balanced by 
the loss of her husband’s affection. 


re 


Calumny and defamation, are allowed 
to be as base as they are frequent. We 
cannot be too much upon our guard 
against these detestable and pernicious 
vices. It ought not, however, to be for- 
gotten that truth and sincerity are vio- 
lated by false praise, as well as by false 








Q. Is it in sny case advisable to 


Acensure. Undeserved commendation 
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. 


procures for the object of it, undeserved 
confidence, and annihilates that distinc- 
tion between characters, which the pub- 
lic and, individuals have an interest in 
seeing maintained. 


=a 


ECONOMY. 


Economy is so important a part of.a 
lady’s character, and so essential to her 
performing the proper duties of a wife 
and mother, let her circumstances be 
what they may, that it ought to have 
the precedence of all other accomplish- 
ments, and take its rank next to the 
Jirst duties of life. It is nevertheless 
an art as well as a virtwe—and many 
well meaning persons, from ignorance, 
or from inconsideration, are strangely 
deficient in it. Indeed it is too often 
wholly neglected in a young lady’s edu- 
cation, and she is sent from her parents 
to govern a family, without the least 
degree of that knowledge which should 
qualify her for it. 


—— 


CHEMISTRY. 
An ingenius writer, in an essay on 


speaks thus of chemistry. 

_Chemistry is a science particularly 
suited to females, suited to their talents 
and to their situation. Chemistry is not 
a science of parade, it affords occupation 
and infinite variety ; it demands no 
bodily strength, it can be pursued in 
retirement, it applies immediately to use- 
ful and domestic purposes ; and while 
the ingenuity of the most inventive mind 
may xercised, there is no danger of 
inflaw ug the imagination; the judg- 
ment is improved, the mind is intent 
upon realities, the knowledge that is ac- 
quired is exact, and the pleasure of the 
pursuit is a sufficient reward for the la- 
bour. Dr. Johnson has said, that 
‘nothing is ever well done that is done 
by recepe.” Were I attempting to re- 
commend chemistry to certain epicure- 
an philosophers, I should say that a good 
cook was only an empirical chemist, and 
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duce a salutary reform in recepe béoks, 
and must improve the accomplishments 
of every lady who unites in her person 
the offices of housekeeper and wife. 


ee 


LETTERS. 


The evening of life is a melancholy season, 

when the whole day has been spent without any 
preparation for its arrival. The man who, in 
youth, has been favoured by fortune with afflu- 
ence, or at least with competency, or has enjoyed 
fair opportunities of acquisition, and having squan- 
dered the former, or neglected the latter, feels the 
pressure of age and infirmity without any other 
resource than the precarious assistance of friends, 
or the humiliation of mendicity, is in a situation 
truly deplorable, and with anguish of heart has 
reason to reproach himself as the author of his 
own misfortunes. The condition, however, of that 
man, is scarcely less miserable, and certainly not 
less blamable, who having possessed abilities and 
leisure, has made no provision of knowledge for 
that season when the mind, no less than the body, 
requires to be well supported; when the gaiety of 
youth, and the vigour of manhood are no more; 
when the festive song and dance have lost their 
power %f pleasing, and the glittering shew, the de- 
lusive hopes and flattering prospects of the world, 
no longer fascinate the imagination, The man of 
letters, when compared with one this illiterate, 
exhibits nearly the same contrast a8 that which 
exists between a blindman and one that cam See ; 
and if we corisider how much literature rges 
the mind, and how much it multiplies,” 
rectifies and arranges the ideas, it may well be 
reckoned equivalent to an additional sense. & 
affords pleasures which wealth cannot procure, 
and which poverty cannot entirely take awa, 

A well cultivated mind places its possessor beyond 
the reach of those trifling vexations and disquie 

tudes which continually harrass and perplex those 
who have no resources within themselves, and in 
some measure, elevates them above the smiles, 
above the frowns of fortune. 


I 


A Frenchman and Silesian, disputing abaut the 
exellence of their respective countries ; “ wliy” 
said the Gaul, “ you eat apes in your country.” 
«* Were you ever in it ’” enquired the Silesian.— 
‘“‘ Yes,” answered the former. ‘ Well you see,” 
said he, “they did not eat you.” 


. = 


The criminal executioner, ccommonly called 
Jack Ketch. was lately summoned before a ma- 
gistrate, by the landlord of a public house, for 2 
beer score ; and on being asked whether he would 
pay it, the fellow scratclied his head, and replied 
“that business-was very dall of late; and really 
he could not see how he-.could pay it; but if so 
be as how the gentleman pleased, hethad no 
objection to work It out for him or any of his 








that rhe study of this science would pro- 


family.” 
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POETRY. 


EPITAPH 
On an affectionate Mother, by her Son. 


IN silent peace, beneath this grassy sod, 

Waiting the call of her Great Maker, God ; 

The faithful wife, the tender mother dear, 

The mortal part of Mary, slumbers here. 

In Britain’s isle, where first she drew her breath, 

Here lies a victim to thy dart, O Death! 

Ye rich, ye proud, ye beautiful and gay, 

Who thoughtless glide through life’s short flect- 
ing day, 

Here pause, and think, before it proves too late, 

What she is now, will shortly be your fute ; 

Lean not on Earth, be God your firmest trust, 

The fairest face must change to mouldering dust. 

W. D. 

——e- ’ 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Alas! fond memory, dost thou still pourtray 
Those scenes where pleasure held her jocund 
reign? 
Scenes once so fair; so happy, and so gay, 
But doom’d, ah! never to return again. 
As o’er each much lov’d spot I seem to trace, 
i feel my heart by gricf’s sad pangs opprest ; 
And fain the dear remembrance would erase, 
And shut forever, from my aching breast. 
But e’er when o’er my mind her shady wings, 
Refiectiongspreads, then memory anew, 
Painting hore long past prospects to my view, 
Creates a joy that long liv’d sorrow brings, 
For ah! forever from their picasures torn, 
-I trace them but to weep, remember but to 
mourn. 


. +e 


HOPES DREAM. 

Light dane’d the breeze on pleasure’s stream, 
To fancy’s eye, when hope was young ; 

And joy reflected back the gleam 
That pleasing expectation flung. 

But ah! too soon dissolv’d the dream, 
And as the meteor melts in aur, 

The radiance of its parting beam, 
Deepens the gloomof dumb despair. 

Past joys! farewell! in mem’ry’s page 
The tear-drop glistens on your grave ; 

And o’er yon green, im hoary age, 

The cypress of the soul shall wave. 

For grief will still its warfare wage, 
Though season’s bloom ; though years decay ; 
iat might alone will calm its rage, 
That closes life’s eventful day. 

—  —— 
THE COTTAGE. 

Qh! share my cottage, gentle maid, 
It only waits foy thee, 

Fo give a sweetness to the shade, 
Aud happiness to me. 

But envious pruise it cannot boast, 
Tis all simplicity ; 

No perfumes trom Arabia’s coust, 
Nor costly gems thoul’t see, 


The jes’mine and the woodbine twin’d, 
Presents their sweets io thee ; 

And ev’ry balmy breath of wind, 
Is fill’d with harmony. 

Here from the splendid gay parade, 
Of noise and folly free ; 

No sorrows can my breast invade, 
If only blest with thee. 

A truly fond and faithful heart, 
Is all I offer thee ; 

“And cans’t thou see me thus depart, 

A prey to misery? 

Then share my cottage, dearest maid, 
It only waits for thee, 

To add fresh beauty to the shade, 
And happiness to me. 





THE DECLINE OF THE YEAR. 
The hollow murmurs of the furious blast, 
Pronounce the beauties of the Summer past, 
The warble of the songster from the spray ; 
The dewey sunshine, and the budds of May ; 
The drops that usher’d in the rustling shower, 
And shed new fragrance on the opening flower ; 
The breeze that curl’d the billows of the deep, 
Or lull’d the nymph, beneath the shade to sleep, 
With Autumn’s hints harmonious have declin’d, 
And fled in scattered leaves, before the wind. 
Oh lovely Summer! to thy sweets adieu! 
Till time thy green exuberance renew. 
The change that veils the sky, in Winter’s gloom, 
Inspires a fonder love of Summer’s bloom. 


a 


THE ROSE. 


How sweet is evéning’s scented rose, 
In smiles and tears, observe it blows, 
*Till fost’ring gales its bloom receives, 
Like hope in fear, short while it grieves. 
What varied tints of nature’s dye, 
Salute the beam of beauty’s eye; 
To grace the snow-drops of the fair, 
Or bind in wreaths her flowing hair ; 
Diffusing round its od’rous breath, 
That dies anon to live in death, 
—_—_ 


EPIGRAMS. 
Mr. Weffey, a sloven to reform just preparing, 
Gave Priam a coat, somewhat worse for the 
wearing ; 
Then turning he said, and he smiled as he said it, 
“1 get rid of bad habits, and add to my credit.” 
———— 
Menage has these two terze and pointed lines on 
the portrait of a lady : 
“In this portrait, my fair, thy resemblance 1 
see, 
** An insensible charmer it is—just like thée. 








The Publication Office of this Work is at 
No. 193, Lombard Street, where subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No/ 88, Ches- 








juut Street, will meet with immediaté attention, 
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